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most when one has grasped the idea, which it does not take
long to do, of walking over the site of one of the most exten-
sive cities of the Romans in this section of country. Traces
remained of their fortifications, which were made use of in the
construction of large modern walls; for it is a strong military
station at present, and quite modern French. Mournful avenues
of large trees sheltering stone benches, cafes frequented by
officers, and a few broken Roman statues, capitals, and col-
umns, seemed to be all the objects of interest offered to the
traveller, so that we were glad to leave this flat (morally and
topographically) country for Constantine, which was indeed
worth seeing. But as the reader is to follow us on our trip
from that city to Biskra, we will continue to Tunis and Bona
in our narrative.

On a plain at the end of a bay, and almost level with the sea,
Tunis lies, flattened out in low buildings, for the most part, of
one story; steamers stop at the entrance of the Behira, a very
shallow bay, only a few feet deep, and passengers are transferred
to small boats. To the left, an aqueduct of reddish stone, remind-
ing one somewhat of the Campagna, runs back towards the blue
hills; to the right, a promontory which requires the liveliest im-
agination to accept as the site of Carthage. The souvenirs of
all the Turners, Claude Lorraines, and Salvator Rosas could not
help us out in reconstructing the great city. Our curiosity, as
is the case with every stranger after securing his room at the
hotel, first led us to visit Carthage, several miles by carriage,
through sparse olive-trees, planted with regularity, which were
in charming contrast to the red earth and deep blue sea. We
passed several porphyry columns which had lain at the water's
edge for how long it is difficult to say. In a museum at the
top of the hill a few disappointing fragments have been col-
lected. The really interesting ruins* were several cisterns, still